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World  sheep  numbers  in   1950  had  increased  to  about 
prewar  levels  after  reaching  a  low  point   in  1946. 
Since  1950  they  have  continued  upward  and  the  world 
total    in   1954  of  around  841  million  head  was  12  per- 
cent greater  than  the  1936-40  average.    World  wool 
prices  rose  sharply  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea  and  sheep  numbers  increased  32  million  head 
in  1950.     Increases  in  the  past  3  years    have  been 
considerably  smaller.    The  gain  in  1953  of  13  m  i I  I  ion 
was  the  smallest  since  1946. 
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..orld  sheep  numbers  continued  upward  in  1953  for  the  sixth  con- 
secutive year,    xi  new  record  of  around  84l  million  head  was  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  1954,  2  percent  more  than  in  1953  and  1?  percent  more 
than  the  1946-50  average,  on  the  basis  cf  the  latest  information  collected 
and  analyzed  by  the  foreign  xigri  cultural  bervice. 

Sheep  numbers  increased  in  most  important  producing  areas  in  1953 • 
except  North  .hmerica.     Increases  were  recorded  for  most  major  geographic 
areas,    numbers  increased  5  percent  in  Oceania,  2  percent  in  Doth  xisia. 
and  Africa,  with  smaller  gains  in  Europe  and  Louth  America.  However,  the^ 
increase  for  the  world  in  1953  was  only  13  million  compared  with  18  million 
a  year  earlier,  2?  million  in  1951  and  33  million  in  1950.     'The  very  sharp 
rise  in  world  wool  prices  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Korea 
intensified  interest  in  sheep  production  and  the  increase  in  numbers  has 
continued  despite  the  fact  that  world  wool  prices  are  now  materially  below 
the  peaks  reached  in  1950-51.    Pavorable  returns  to  producers  for  wool  and 
a  strong  demand  for  mutton  and  lamb  in  recent  years  have  favored  expansion 
in  most  important  sheep  areas, 

On  the  other  hand,  high  costs  in  relation  to  returns  from:  sheep,  greater 
profits  fr^rn  cattle  and  other  farm  enterprises,  and  shortages  of  competent 
labor  have  resulted  in  a  marked  downturn  in  numbers  in  the  United  btates. 
rainfall  has  been  below  average  for  3  years  over  large  areas  of  Texas  and 
the  bouthwest  which  has  reduced  the  numbers  there.     The  United  States 
total,  except  for  1950  and  1951,  is  now  the  lowest  of  annual  records  dating 
Dack  to  1867. 

Sheep  numbers  changed  little  in  the  important  producing  areas  of 
South  iimerica  during  1953  and  in  several  countries  on  that  continent  sheep 
cire  facing  increased  competition  from  cattle. 


SH.^?:    Estimated  world  total,  by  continent  or  area, 

averages  1936-40  and  1946-50,  annual  1953  and  1954. 
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The  important  sheep  producing  countries  showing  increases  in  1953 
include  Australia,  Argentina,  India,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand,    ^lso  gains  were  registered  in  Uruguay  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
apparently  numbers  have  changed  little  in  Spain  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  increased  in  the  U.S.S.K..  because  of  considerable 
losses  of  sheep  in  the  principal  producing  areas  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
winter . 

Sheep  numbers  have  reached  nev;  high  records  in  Australia  and  Hew 
Zealand  and  cattle  numbers  there  also  are  at  high  levels.    Australia  now 
has  around  130  million  sheep  compared  with  an  average  of  103  million  in 
ly^6-50.     There  now  total  around  37  million  sheep  in  lew  Zealand  compared 
with  33  million  during  1946-50.    xJrices  of  lamb  and  mutton  have  steadily 
increased  in  these  countries  since  the  early  years  of  World  War  II  and 
wool  prices  at  the  level  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  attractive  to 
producers  with  their  relatively  low  costs,    kore  effective  control  of 
rabbits  in  Australia  has  increased  feed  supplies  for  domestic  livestock 
ana  grazing  conditions  have  continued  favorable.     Some  further  increase  in 
livestock  output  in  Hew  Zealand  seems  probable  due  to  the  better  use  of 
land  and  bringing  nev;  lands  into  'production,    Hew  Zealand  has  a  remarkably 
high  productivity  of  lambs  and  wool  per  breeding  ewe.     The  23.8  million 
breeding  ewes  in  1953  produced  a  lamb  crop  of  23.2  million  or  more  than 
97  lambs  per  100  ewes.     The  percentage  lamb  crop  in  each  of  the  preceeding  two 
years  was  over  y4. 

Production  of  sheep  is  at  an  unusually  high  level  in  Uruguay  and 
brazil.    Humbers  in  xJeru  have  tended  to  decrease  in  recent  years,  while 
numbers  in  Chile  have  generally  increased. 

Sheep  numbers  showed  mixed  trends  in  Europe  last  year  but  the  total 
for  the  continent  was  slightly  above  a  year  earlier  and  moderately  above 
prewar.     Increases  were  recorded  for  France,  Greece,  Ireland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Portugal  and  Yugoslavia.    Numbers  in  Greece  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  shown  remarkable  gains  in  recent  years  but  .  their  numbers  are  not  up 
to  prewar.    Producers  in  England  have  been  given  special  incentives  to 
increase  production,  including  price  supports  to  producers.     Sheep  numbers 
dropped  off  in  Italy  and  Austria  last  year. 

Since  the  end  of  l.'orld  War  II  numbers  of  sheep  in  the  U.^.S.R.  have 
increased  substantially  and  in  1953  they  were  approaching  the  record  level 
of  1928,     It  is  believed  that  the  upward  trend  was  slowed  down  last  v/inter 
and  numbers  may  have  actually  decreased.    A  severe  winter  was  experienced 
in  the  principal  sheep  areas  and  hay  and  other  feed  supplies  were  inadequate, 
oheep  are  predominately  raised  on  collective  and  State  farms  where  they 
often  do  not  receive  proper  care.     The  wool  and  a  share  of  the  lamb  and 
mutton  produced  are  delivered  to  the  State  at  low  fixed  prices  although 
they  have  been  raised  recently.    The  U.S.S.A.  is  a  net  importer  of  wool, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  livestock  numbers  and  productivity  in 
general  and  to  increase  feed  production.    Emphasis  is  being  given  to  in- 
creasing .yields  of  wool  and  meat  per  sheep  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
fine  wooled  sheep  produced,    fleece  weights  of  the  unimproved  coarse  wool 
sheep  are  extremely  low. 
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bheep  numoers  in  recent  years  have  made  substantial  gains  in  ^ran> 
Iraq,  Syria,  and  Turkey  and  production  of  coarse  wool  has  increased 
materially.    They  have  also  increased  markedly  in  Indonesia,.  ITumbers 
in  Pakistan  are  now  estimated  at  about  the  prewar  level. 

Numbers  continued  to  increase  in  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  French 
Morocco,  French  ..est  ^frica  and  Togo.     There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  sheep  production  in  ->J.geria  since  1946  and  numbers  are  now  around  the 
prewar  level,     bheep  numbers  in  the  Union  of  bouth  ^.frica  and  South  V/est 
Africa  are  still  considerably  below  prewar  but  have  been  increasing  in 
recent  years. 

The  United  btates  is  the  only  major  sheep  producing  country  in  the 
world  where  sheep  numbers  have  not  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  United 
otates  numoers  were  at  a  record  high  of  56.2  million  head  at  the  beginning 
of  1942  and  then  declined  each  year  reaching  a  low  of  29.8  million  head  in 
early  1950.    lumbers  increased  slightly  in  1950  and  1951  but  started  to 
decline  again  in  1952  and  1953 • 

oheep  numoers  in  Canada  have  follo'^ed  the  general  course  of  numbers 
in  tne  United  states  and  sheep  production  in  Canada  now  is  at  a  low  level. 
On  December  1,  1953  the  number  on  farms  was  only  56  percent  of  the  1935-39 
average  and  69  percent  of  the  1945-4-9  average.    Numbers  dropped  20  percent 
in  1951  but  have  continued  to  increase  in  the  past  2  years.     Imports  of 
saeep  and  lambs  from  the  United  btates  during  1953  totaled  3t536  head  and 
were  the  largest  in  at  least  ?  years.     Imports  of  mutton  and  lamb  also 
were  larger  than  in  recent  years,     shipments  of  sheep  and  lambs  to  the 
"United  otates  in  1952  and  1953  were  small  compared  with  the  pre cee ding 
4  years.    a  foot-and-mouth  disease  quarantine  prohibited  shipments  from 
February  25,  1952  to  narch  1,  1953  and  sharply  lower  prices  in  the  United 
otates  in  late  1953  during  the  period  of  seasonally  large  marketings, 
discouraged  this  movement. 


a  summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  April  26,  1954  issue  of 
^orei^n  Crops  and  markets . 


x'nis  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  foreign  Agricultural  bervice  Committee  on  foreign 
Crop  and  .Livestock  statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  b.  foreign  bervice 
reports . 


